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really judge from the advanced stage of mercy but from
the lower stage of insensibility. It is commonly by love
itself that men learn the sacrcdncss of love. Yet, though
Christ never entered the realm of sexual love, this sacred-
ness seems to have been felt by him far more deeply
than by other men. We have already had an oppor-
tunity of observing this in the case of the woman taken
in adultery. He exhibited on that occasion a profound
delicacy of which there is no other example in the
ancient world, and which anticipates and excels all (hut
is noblest in chivalrous and finest in modern manners- In
his treatment of the prostitute, then, how might we expert
him to act ? Not, surely, with the ready tolerance of men,
which is but laxity; we might expect from him rather
the severity of women, which is purity. Disgust will
overpower him here, if anywhere. lie will say, 'Thy
sin's not accidental, but a trade. . . . T is best that
tliou diest quickly.' There is no doubt that he was not
wanting in severity; the gratitude that washed his feet
in tears was not inspired by mere good-nature. I Jut he
found mercy too, where mercy commonly fails even in the
tender hearts of women. And mercy triumphed, where
it commonly dies of mere despair.

These two stories may serve as specimens of Christ's
redeeming power. At the same time they exhibit to us,
it is plain, the natural working of the Enthusiasm of
Humanity, the essential spirit of Christianity. The latter
story in particular has gone to the heart of Christendom,
It has given origin and even a name to institutions which
are found wherever the Christian Church is found, and the
object of which is to redeem women that have fallen from
virtue. It has given to Christian art the figure of the